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The 
Lord 
is 


Risen! 


Risen, 


Indeed! 





Thou, Who at Thy first Eucharist didst pray 


That all Thy Church might be for ever one, 

Grant us at every Eucharist to say 

With longing heart and soul: “Thy will be done.” 
O may we all one Bread, one Body be, 


Through. this blest Sacrament of Unity. 








Retrospective Musings of an Old Man 


(Continued) 








Picket Fence and Gate. First Entrance to Eben-Ezer. 


The afternoon was bright and sunny. The Old Man had for 
some time been sitting looking towards the distant mountain tops 
forming the Southern horizon, when a couple of younger clergy- 
man approached him: “Oh, how fine to see you,’ he exclaimed, 
and then he continued: “You notice the contour of the mountains 
in the horizon? They always remind me of the Taunusgebirge as 
they appear from the city of Frankfurt a/m. In the company of 
several young men, I once made a trip to the top of those moun- 
tains—a very happy experience, indeed. To one acquainted with 
the majesty of the Rockies of the Western states, these particular 

‘mountains of Southwestern Germany do not seem very impressive 
as to size; but they have their own peculiar beauty. Starting right 
early, we soon entered the wood-covered foothills passing the 
pretty, but unpretentious country home of the widowed Empress 
Frederich. Another while and we reached the ruins of Schlosz 
Falkenstein, nestled on the very top of a high peak. There is but 
one approach to this place, and as one ascends the narrow trail, 
he cannot but wonder at the labor and slavery involved in con- 
structing such a stronghold. Through—maybe centuries of use— 
the wagon wheels have worn deep ruts in the solid rock. The 
castle was in early days held ‘by Rauber Ritters (robber chiefs) 
who from there terrorized the surrounding country. At the foot of 
the mountain is the town of the same name as the castle and this 
town has become widely known for being the home of one of the 
ibest equipped sanatoria in Germany. Having spent some little 
time in looking over this remnant of ages long since passed by: 
its walls, its dungeon where one’s fancy only can imagine the tor- 
tures of captives in a place where escape seems impossible, the 
remnants of the once imposing tower where a good sized tree now 
is growing, we proceeded on our journey, which took us to another 
ruin,—one many times larger and more impressive than the first 
one visited. It was the wonderful ruin of Schlosz K¢nigstein, the 
ancient home of an “Adel Ritter’? (a nobleman loyal to the state). 
This castle, too, dates way back into earlier middle ages and it 
remained intact till the latter part of the eighteenth century when 
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it—in one of the wars between France and Germany—was blown 
up by the French. The main watch tower still stands complete— 
even though tourists are warned not to ascend it. The buildings 
have been very extensive and one is deeply impressed by the mag- 
nitude of what all this has once been as he walks from courtyard 
to courtyard and with the mind’s eye sees this fortress in its might 
and glory. Now nothing but the walls remain. The underground 
dungeons and store rooms are all vaulted and some are still fairly 
undisturbed. We found one where the explosion had blasted out 
one side, leaving an open view to the wonderful expanse of a 
valley spreading out far below. It was dotted with little towns, 
farms, and fields—all a picture of beauty, fertility, and peace. In 
this opening the party settled down to enjoy a lunch brought along 
and in the meanwhile discussing the uses, abuses, history, and 
romance of such underground vaults. 














Bethesda from the Northwest 


Well, the party moved on, and by and by we found ourselves 
on the summit—always a satisfaction to reach a goal even one of 
small importance. There, away in the distance was Frankfurt and 
above all towered the immense cathedral dome. The names were 
entered in the tourist registry. Postcards were sent to absent 
friends—some in Europe, some in America and the homeward trip 
was started. It took us another way which was entirely uneventful. 
Yes, the Taunusgebirge are full of interest. They are on the ancient 
boundary between the Roman empire and the ancient Germania. 
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Remnants of ancient Roman fortifications are not far apart. From 
one of these I brought along (on another trip) a piece of ancient 
crockery—a relic. There is the famous Watering-Place: Homburg 
vor der Hghe. A day in the Taunus can be very wonderful—a pre- 
cious memory; but such experiences belong to youthful days. 








Entrance to Church at Corvey remaining from the time of St. Ansgar. 


Frankfurt is a most interesting city. It is old and quaint and 
at the same time extraordinarily modern. It is built on the site of 
an ancient Roman Fort of which beautiful remnants have been 
found; but the history of the city dates back to 793 when it is first 
mentioned as a sort of a camp. There still exists close to the river 
Main a portion of the castle occupied by King Louis the Pious when 
the Danish King, Harald Klak in the year 826 came to ask help 
from King Louis against his enemies. This was granted him with 
the understanding that he receive baptism, which the Danish 
king was willing to accept. The permanent residence of King 
Louis was at Ingelheim and there is where the Danish king re- 
ceived instruction and was baptized before returning to his home- 
land with the desired help and accompanied by St. Ansgar and 
Rembrandt as missionaries. The Cathedral has most beautiful 
windows and its tower which is seen for miles is unusually im- 
posing and attractive. The building itself is rich in history but of 
little interest as a building. No sermon ever made me feel as 
uncomfortable as one to which I listened in this cathedral. I had 
spent some time in looking at the windows when I noticed a group 
of persons gathering around a pulpit far down in the nave. There 
were no seats. All stood and I joined to see what was going to 
happen. The church was getting dark—a deep twilight—when a 
young priest ascended the pulpit carrying a candle in his hand— 
I think also a crucifix. That candle was the only light in this im- 
mense building. The central thought of his address was: The 
Protestant Disregard for the Holy Sacrament. The manner in 
which he appealed to his listeners, and the way in which he 
worked them up was extremely fanatical and narrow. One felt 
that if those people knew they had a heretic among them, they 
might be ready to fly at him. Having listened a while I quietly 
slipped away—out where the air was fresh and pure. — The old 
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section of the city has lanes so narrow that from the upper stories 
which are built out over the lower ones it is almost possible to 
shake hands with the neighbor across the street. The new sections 
have wonderful villas and one need only think of the famous Pal- 
mengarten with its landscape effects of marvelous beauty.—But 
pardon this digression. We were to talk a little more about the 
early days of Eben-Ezer: 
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Old Folks and Workers on Nazareth Front Porch. Notice: It was then open. 
The lady sitting in the rocking chair is Mrs. A. P. Jensen, wife of 
the contractor who enlarged Nazareth. 


Already before the completion of Bethesda, inquiries had come 
from old people in various parts of the country. As the sisters with 
their patients left Nazareth the vacated rooms were soon taken by 
old folks. One man came from Beresford, So. Dak., hardly able to 
walk. Another came from the Denver Poor Farm. The latter was 
an old man eighty-one years of age. He had been with his son; 
but the son died and the widow soon married one of another na- 
tionality. This left no other place for this old man than the Poor 
Farm. He understood no English and it was very hard for him. 
Friends in Bethany Church, Denver, became interested in him and 
so it was arranged that he came to Eben-Ezer. When he came it 
proved necessary that he got a good bath before being permitted 
to go to bed. This made the old man furious. He declared that 
now he had lived for eighty-one years and had never had a bath 
since he was born and now in his old age this “disgrace” should go 
over him. Well, it could not be avoided and after the torture was 
over, he became quite contented. It was not his last bath, but the 
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idea of “disgrace” seemed to vanish away. He remained till his 
death some years later and confessed freely that now he had found 
a shelter. He was only one of the many who fall by the wayside 
of life. In his lifetime he had had little to do with religion; but 
he became very regular at the devotions in chapel and elsewhere. 











View to the North Gate. Same as shown on page 12. 
Notice the growth of plantings. 


During the summer, plans were developed by which it would 
be possible to enlarge Nazareth into a two-story building of twen- 
ty-three rooms with modern conveniences. Best of all, the plan 
was realized in such a beautiful—really wonderful way. In Ord, 
Nebraska, lived a good Christian contractor, Mr. A. P. Jensen. The 
pastor had met him and his good wife some years before and from 
the first days of the work at Eben-Ezer they both became devoted 
and loyal friends. When he heard of the plan for an enlarged 
Nazareth, he sent word that he would do the building without 
charge—only he and his wife would wish to stay at the Mother- 
house while the work of construction was going on. This offer was 











Nazareth enlarged. 





Seen from Southeast. 
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quite unexpected and the |] 
workers at the Motherhouse 
were overjoyed at the prospect 
of getting this building in this 
way. Of course, the material 
had to be provided, but that 
was only half of the cost when 
the labor was donated. The 
Jensens came in October 1908 
and the work progressed quite 
fast as the winter was mild till 
after Christmas. The two friends 
entered fully into the spirit 
of the institution and it was a 
spiritual enrichment to have 
them with us for they were 
sincere Christians. Late in 
April 1909 they returned to 
their home. The building was 
then completed on the outside 
and the interior was ready for 


Nazareth and the Grounds to the South. 


the plasterer. Both have long 3 
since passed home to be with i 
God; but their faithful service 3 


and interest are still remem- 
bered with gratitude. May 
they rest in peace and may 
their memory be among the 
blessed. Nazareth was com- 
pleted during the summer of 
1909 and it was not long be- 
fore it was occupied partly by 
old folks and partly by hos- 
pital patients. 

From the completion of 
Bethesda in the fall of 1907 to 
the fall of 1908 there was no 
particular place of worship. A 
sanctuary was missed very 
much. The folding Altar, used 
at the first Christmas service, 
was moved from place to place. 
During the enlargement of 
Nazareth it was set up for the 
Sunday service in the unfin- 
ished room intended for a sit- 
ting room. Monday morning or 
it was again taken down and put away till the next Sunday. 
Through the week there was no place to withdraw for a quiet 
moment. By the completion and full occupancy of Nazareth, this 


View from Bethesda Tower to House-Tents, 
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arrangement proved quite impractical and unsatisfactory. A so- 
lution was found when just before Christmas 1908 a room in Beth- 
esda was set aside as a place of worship. There the folding Altar 
was set up and remained for a number of years. The first three 
consecrations of sisters took place before it and many blessed mem- 
ories are attached to this simple piece of sacred furniture. Friends 
provided the money for a folding organ. Just at that time there 
was in the sanatorium a Swedish patient who for many years had 
been an organist at one of the larger churches in Chicago. By his 
aid it proved possible to get a very good instrument at a reduced 
rate. It fitted fine in the little chapel and it could easily be car- 
ried about in the buildings or outside for devotional services. The 
colored windows added much to the devotional atmosphere of the 
place. On each side of the Altar hung pictures of the Reformation 
Fathers: Luther and Melanchton. On the side wall hung a large 
picture of the scene in Worms where Luther made the great con- 
fession of his faith before the emissaries from Rome. On the Altar 
itself was a superfrontal prepared by the pastor’s wife. The usual 
“fine linen” was there, also four candlesticks which the pastor had 
provided for the first celebration on Christmas eve in the base- 
ment chapel. To these were later added two Eucharistic candle- 
sticks—a Christmas present to the pastor for his desk; but they 
looked fine on the Altar and so he left them there for the time 
being. There was no re-table; but between the Vesper lights was 
a fairly large crucifix. This was originally provided to serve in 
the St. Ansgar Church; but when better things were provided for 
that church the crucifix was placed on the Altar at the first cele- 
bration in the Bethesda basement. In front of the crucifix was 
the sanctuary light. The pulpit-desk also was first used at the 
Christmas celebration in the basement. Thus there was already a 
tradition building up as several of the simple pieces of equipment 
had, from the very beginning of this chapel, special memories— 
even dear memories—attached to them. Prof. Heiler often speaks 
of a “numinous” chapel or church and it dare be said that this 
little chapel at Eben-Ezer had some of this element which can not 
be handled but which may be felt, a something ‘“numinous’—to 
which the mind turns spontaneously (Rudolf Otto: “Idea of the 
Holy” p. II). It is as if there were in the human consciousness a 
sense of reality, a feeling of objective presence, a perception of 
what we may call “something there” (Wm. James: “Varieties of 
Religious Experience’, p. 59). The something “numinous”; the 
“something there’”—the Divine—God. The “numinous” sanctuary, 
however humble, impresses on a soul the truth once spoken to the 
man Moses: “put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground” (Ex. 3,5). It attracts a soul 
to prayer, to meditation, to contemplation of, and to communion 
with God. The naked walls, the bareness of the Puritanic Meeting 
House may properly be the choice of the rationalistic mind: for 
both are equally bleak no matter how studied the adornment. To 
the rationalistic mind the idea of the ‘“numinous” is naturally 
objectionable: it belongs in another world, in another mentality; 
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it overshadows all. Its presence takes possession of all—leaving 
little room for the exhibition of individual vanity and show. 
Well, at last Eben-Ezer had a sanctuary. The pastor has often 
spoken to me of the precious observations made in connection 
with that little place. Passing the door it was not uncommon to 
(@ notice some one who had gone apart for contemplation and prayer. 
The brothers and sisters naturally became very attached to both 
this and that within the holy place—for was it not bound up with 
definite experiences in their life and was it not part of the tradi- 
tion (life) of the developing institution? Each piece of furniture, 
each picture had its little story—one of the precious things in a 
“religious community.” Each article is treated with care and con- 




















View: Bethesda in the Background. 


sideration—even tenderness—for it tells of this and of that. Only 
a Vandal will tread such things under foot in utter disregard of 
those through whose labor it came into being, and whose efforts 
actually provided what is at hand. 


But there are the Sisters. I must tell you what the pastor from 
time to time has told me. Sister Maren had not been in the service 
very long before she became a sufferer from attacks of rheuma- 
tism. Twice she was sent to the mineral springs at Idaho Springs, 
Colorado. Each time she obtained some relief and went back to 


go to the Immanuel Motherhouse at Omaha, Nebraska, for a course 
in the surgical department in the hospital there. At the close of 
the course there, she visited at the Motherhouse in Chicago, and 
from there she went to spend several weeks at the Milwaukee 
Motherhouse. From there she visited for a short time at the Moth- 
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erhouse in Minneapolis, Minnesota. These yisits were followed by 
a vacation with her mother in Hutchinson, Minnesota, and she re- 
turned to Eben-Ezer during the summer of 1909 to continue her 
work till the spring of 1910 when her health again gave way. In 
June of that year she was granted a long vacation which she spent 
in North Dakota, not returning till the spring of 1911. She worked 
for a while; but was soon again placed under the doctor’s care. 
The second of July, 1912, Sister Maren left for Selma, California, 
in the hope of regaining her health. While there, she decided to 
sever her connection with the community at Eben-Ezer and re- 
turned her garb. She never came to Eben-Ezer again. Her remain- 
ing years were spent as housekeeper and in doing private nursing, 
partly in California, partly in her home town in Minnesota. On 
July 11, 1937, she passed away in the home of her sister in North 
Dakota, after a lingering sickness from cancer. She was a devoted 
Christian and had become quite a capable nurse; but her services 
at the Motherhouse were so frequently interrupted by long ab- 
sences that she could only be depended on in part and the hope 
that had been placed in her naturally faded away. May she rest 
in peace. 


Let me also at this 
time tell you some- 
thing of Sister Inge- 
borg. I have men- 
tioned her in a former 
conversation, also that 
she, came to Eben-Ezer 
from Boston, Mass. 
The pastor has told 
me of her, and through 
many years I have had 
ample opportunity to 
observe her in her un- 
selfish labors. Imme- 
diately after her arri- 
val she was taken 
down with typhoid 
fever; but after her 
recovery from that ill- 
ness she has never 
been sick to speak of. 
She was invested on 
March 30, 1907, in a 
small circle of friends. 
There was no publi- 
city and the public at 
large knew little or nothing of it. I inquired of the pastor why no 
publicity accompanied the act of investiture and he explained to 
me that in “religious houses” this was always considered a private 
ceremony of interest only to the members of the community itself. 
Religious communities do not believe in sentimental appeals and 





Sister Ingeborg at time of investiture. 
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definitely avoid all that may be called a “playing-to-the-gallery.” 
Sister Ingeborg was the first to be invested in the Eben-Ezer home 
circle. This gave its own beauty and joy to the event. Although 
Sister Ingeborg is getting on in years, she is still quite active, and 
she is the sister who has been bound up most closely with the 
home work. She was always needed, and she was always ready 
for service—whether in the sick room, among the old folks, or in 
the household. For years she has now had the supervision of the 
preparation of meals for the large family. She has, indeed, proven 
herself a devoted servant of the Lord. 

The second sister to be invested at home was Sister Sine. She 
had entered on November 1, 1907, just in time for the class work 
of that winter. The usual instruction was given by the pastor and 
the doctors. She was invested June 23, 1908, and continued her 
work at home till the fall of 1909 when she together with Br. Hen- 
riksen went to the Motherhouse in Milwaukee where arrangements 
had been made for them to take a course in nursing. She was away 
18 months. Since her return she has worked with great fidelity, 
and—even though she, too, is getting on in years—she is still in 
active service and has been one of the faithful and good workers 
in the vineyard of the Lord. 

The accommodations in Bethesda were greatly appreciated; 
but they together with the House-Tents did not provide sufficient 
beds. It was a problem how to increase the capacity; but the help 











Mr. C. Larsen, d. June 24, 1922. 
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came in an unexpected way. Mr. C. Larsen from Racine, Wis., a 
devoted friend of Eben-Ezer from the earliest days, brought his 
daughter, Mrs. Lyngby, who had been declared tubercular, to the 
Motherhouse for care. The diagnosis proved to be mistaken and 
she remained only a short time. Then she was taken to the Omaha 
Motherhouse for the treatment she needed. While there she passed 
away. Towards the end of the summer 1908 Mr. Larsen sent a 
gift sufficient to construct a small pavillion providing six rooms 
and a bathroom. The bath-house, brought out from Brush in 1906, 
was now moved near the new pavillion and connected with it so 
that both bathrooms could be heated from the same boiler. This 
proved quite a comfort for those living in the House-Tents. The 
pavilion was call- 
ed ‘‘Valborg’s 
Minde” and was 
for a considerable 
time occupied by 
women while the 
House-Tents were 
occupied by men. 
The building and 
re-grouping was 
completed in the 
fall of 1908 and al- 
together proved a 
welcome addition. 
Mr. Larsen was a 
frequent visitor at Eben-Ezer, and to his death; June 24, 1922, 
he was a constant and faithful contributor to the work at Eben- 
Ezer. The last time he visited at Eben-Ezer was but a short time 
before his death. He was accompanied by his son and had made a 
special effort to attend the Sunday morning communion at Eben- 
Ezer. He arrived just in time. He was a very sick man and it was 
pathetic to see him proceed on the journey for all felt it was his 
last visit here. He went directly to Chicago. There the pastor did 
see him once more just as he was entering a hospital for a serious 
operation from which he never recovered. A devoted and sympa- 
thetic friend had passed on. May he rest in peace and may his 
memory ‘be among the blessed. 

During the summer of 1908 the Motherhouse succeeded in get- 
ting a deep well. This had been desired from the beginning; but it 
seemed that the cry above all others was for more beds and still 
more beds. The new well furnished a rich flow of fine water, 
much softer than what was available before. 

A touching—and very encouraging—incident happened during 
the summer: The doctor came one day making inquiry about ac- 
commodation for a sick young man who was staying away out on 
the prairie. He was quite sick and quite anxious to come to Eben- 
Ezer. He came, and no sooner was he put to bed in his House- 
Tent, before he sent for the pastor. His history was this. He was 
a telegraph operator coming from an eastern state. His health had 














Valborg’s Minde as it first appeared. 
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Group of Patients in Front of Bethesda. The man on the donkey is 
Mr. H. Christiansen from Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


broken down and he became tubercular. He had the—in those days 
—common idea that if he could only get out on the open prairie 
in the West, then he would get well. In the early stages of the 
disease this might be true; but he was too sick from the start. He 
got out there and stayed for some time without improving. In- 
stead, he was getting worse; but as he was sitting there day after 
day and week after week, a longing was awakened in his soul for 
God and he began to make inquiries. Then someone called his at- 
tention to Eben-Ezer as a place where he could find what he 
wanted, and he had no rest till he got there. He told the pastor 
that he had given up hope of getting well. Now his one great de- 
sire was that he might be baptized and become a Christian. If the 
Eben-Ezer people could help him in this matter he would be so 
happy. He wanted to return to his home; but he wanted to return 
as a Christian. His sincerity was undoubted. He spoke as a man 
speaks who knows that death is not far away. He was, however, 
one of those who never had had any contact with Christianity and 
whose mind was a blank as far as Christian truths were concerned. 
The pastor was perplexed, for he did not believe in baptizing an 
adult without preparation. And yet, here was a man almost dying 
and more than a thousand miles away from his home. The agree- 
ment was made that the pastor should talk with him several times 
a day for some days. He was an intelligent man and he received 
the Christian truths with a marvelous simplicity and trust. Fearing 
to hold him too long, the baptism was decided upon. All the work- 
ers and fellow patients gathered around his House-Tent for the 
baptismal service. In a firm, clear voice the sick man confessed his 
faith and an almost supernatural peace settled over him as the 
service came to a close. He was at peace with his God. His next 
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concern was to have pullman reservations made for his return. If 
recollections do not fail, he left that same night for Chicago and 
farther east. His departure was quite a concern to the little com- 
munity—for everybody wondered whether he would reach his 
destination alive. This he did and he lived a short while after 
reaching his home. This event made a deep impression on all; but 
it was with gratitude the pastor contemplated the fact that the 
young institution had become known far on the prairie as a place 








The Chapel at Christmas, 1908. 


where a soul might find God. From the first time the pastor told 
me of this experience, I never could forget it. 

There had been much activity during the summer and all were 
happy making their contribution to the common cause. It was a 
peculiar satisfaction that the Chapel was completed before Christ- 
mas—for it provided that center of the institutional life which so 
far had been missing. It was with joy that the workers and pa- 
tients gathered for the First Vesper of Christmas, 1908, and as this 
Christmas became typical of succeeding celebrations of the birth 
of the Saviour, permit me to quote from the pastor’s report of that 
festival: The Christmas festivities began at 4:30 p.m. with the 
First Vespers of Christmas in the little Chapel. Of the twenty-four 
patients all were present except two who were too ill to take part. 
On the Altar stood the large transparency representing scenes 
from the nativity. It was brighter and more beautiful than ever 
before as this year we had the aid of electric light from the new 
plant recently installed in the town of Brush. In previous years 
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kerosene lamps only were available. A Christmas tree on each 
side of the Altar and the flowers on the Altar itself made the 
place most worshipful and attractive. 

After the service all gathered for supper in their respective 
dining rooms. Here the traditional rice pudding and the almond 
was served. Only one almond had been put into the pudding and 
the fortunate finder received his prize—a box of candy. There 
were presents for all—sick and well. 


Both Bethesda and Nazareth were beautifully decorated in 
white, red, and green. Flowers had been sent from Danish and 
American friends in Brush. These were divided between the 
Chapel, the patients’ dining room, and those confined to bed. After 
supper all gathered around a large Christmas tree for an hour of 
devotional fellowship in the Bethesda parlor. The tree was decor- 
ated with nothing but candles and Scripture passages—one verse 
of Scripture for each person present, for those in bed, and for 
Sister Maren who at that time was taking a course of surgery at 
the Motherhouse in Omaha. The custom of gathering around the 
tree on Christmas eve was soon changed to the eve of Christmas 
day as it made the first evening too strenuous. 

At the break of day on Christmas morning the workers met in 
the Chapel to sing a hymn. Then all went—taking the folding 
organ with them—to sing hymns to the sick in Bethesda, Valborg’s 
Minde, the House-Tents, and also to the old folks in Nazareth. The 
trip ended with another hymn in the Chapel. At the eleven o’clock 
service all—except one patient—gathered for the festive worship 
and communion. In the afternoon all who could gathered with the 
old folks in Nazareth where some time was spent singing hymns, 
reading, conversation and the coffee. During the week various 
little programs were given and, on New Year’s eve, all gathered 
with the old folks in Nazareth for their Christmas tree with a pro- 
gram specially prepared for them. New Year’s Day had the usual 
service and Epiphany closed the Christmas celebrations. Then the 
Christmas tree was lit for the last time. The doctor told the sis- 
ters at his next visit—that many patients had told him: it was the 
best Christmas of their life. This was a great encouragement to 
both the pastor and the sisters as this Christmas appeal had been 
definitely religious—the social elements being decidedly subor- 
dinated to all else. It confirmed a conviction that the purely re- 
ligious does not fail in its appeal to the innermost and best in a 
person, if it only meets him in its simple beauty and simplicity. 
The new sanctuary was but small and unpretentious in every way 
—yet how true were the words of Pastor Dahl, the founder of 
“Bethphage”’, Axtell, Nebr., the first time he visited at Eben-Ezer. 
The pastor made a remark about the smallness of the sanctuary 
and Dahl replied: “But how dear such a place can become to the 
heart.’”—Only those whose hearts are attuned to grasp the Divine, 
the Holy Presence in the Sacrament, can realize and experience 
how dear such a little oratory can become without regard to size 
or outward show. It is the place where the mystery of heaven 
comes closest to the believing heart — where —as it were — the 
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Divine (‘“numinous”) reaches out to touch the human soul. It is 
the Home-Altar in days of success as well as in days of adversity— 
in days of joy as well as in days of sorrow—as these things go to 
make the transient, fleeting human life. Daily morning worship 
in Danish had been observed from the beginning. Occasionally 
Evening Prayer was said in English as patients of various nation- 
alities soon began to be admitted; but with the completion of the 
Chapel the two daily devotions became regular through the years; 
and the Christmas of which I have just told you became typical 
of later festivals. 


It was during the spring of 1909 that the connection between 
the St. Ansgar Church and Eben-Ezer was discontinued. The par- 
ish church had from then on its own pastor and this change en- 
abled the Motherhouse to live its own religious life in more com- 
plete conformity to the Church’s year. Up till then many of the 
more important services had been held at the parish church. About 
Holy Week and Easter of 1909 I find the following note by the 
pastor: “Easter week was observed as a ‘quiet week’. At the daily 
worship in the chapel, the meditations centered around the dying 
Saviour as one meets Him in the Gospel of St. John. The medita- 
tions on Good Friday were on the Seven Words. Easter morning 
was most delightful. At sunrise as many as were able gathered in 
the cemetery within the grounds. The hymn: ‘From the graves 
remove dark crosses (Tag det sorte Kors fra Graven etc.)’ was 
sung and remained—through many years to come—the first hymn 
to be sung on that occasion. The Easter collect and the Gospel 
were read. Br. Henriksen led in a free prayer after which the 
pastor reminded the group of the truth that Easter properly be- 
gins among the graves of departed fellow-believers. The Easter 
morning devotion in the cemetery had been observed at Eben- 
Ezer ever since the first burial had taken place there. It was in 
the first instance suggested by the venerable Easter Service of the 
United Brethren Church. On this particular Easter morning each 
grave had been remembered with a sprig of green. Shortly after 
the devotion in the little God’s acre, the Holy Communion was 
celebrated in the chapel, and at eleven 
the regular morning service was ob- 
served (the two were divided because 
of the smallness of the chapel.) In the 
afternoon a number of members of the 
Eben-Ezer household attended a meet- 
ing in the St. Ansgar congregation.” 
So far the pastor’s notes; but I would 
like to add: that what I have told you 
of the Christmas 1908 and Easter 1909 
.. have, with slight variations, been re- 
* peated year after year till the end of 
the founder’s administration. 

During the spring of 1909 the num- 

a ber of patients increased to thirty-one 
Pastor Kr. Anker even though there were comfortable 
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The Enlarged Rest-Hall. 











accommodations for only twen- 
ty-eight. This increase necessi- 
tated among other things the 
extension of the Rest Hall from 
24 to 75 feet in order to accom- 
modate the many chairs. 

Many friends visited during 
this summer. It was a happy 
observation to notice how the 
number of friends, making a 
stop for a few days, increased 
with the passing years, till it 
became a definite element in 
the summer routine of life—a 
most happy element, indeed. 
Among those especially remem- 
bered from this summer was: 
Pastor Kr. Anker from the Elk 
Horn High School, Elk Horn, 
Iowa, who spent quite some 
time at the Motherhouse. A 
highly appreciated visit of sever- 
al weeks was that of Pastor Har- 
ald J. Kent and his family. For a number of years he had been 
professor at Trinity Seminary, the editor of the synodical paper, 
and now for some years a missionary in Salt Lake City. He and 
his family were on the way to Denmark where he for many years 
served as parish priest in an important church in Copenhagen. He 
is now (1943) retired and spends a good deal of his time with 
liturgical matters. This visit is still a happy memory. 

The regular courses of instruction had been carried out con- 
scientiously during the winters of 1906, 7, and 8: the pastor taking 
Bible, Church History, Diaconics, and instruction in language, 
Danish and English. The doctors instructed in Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Materia Medica using the textbooks of the Omaha Moth- 
erhouse. Sister 
Marie instructed 
in nursing, the- 
oretical and prac- 
tical. 


The outstand- 
ing public event 
of the year was 
the annual fes- 
tival (Aug. 27 to 
29, 1909). Let me 
here quote a few 
items from the 
The Arbor in its original place and appearance—in pastor’s report of 


summer the common meeting place . ‘ 
for all occasions. that meeting: 





Pastor Harald J. Kent 
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“6:30 a.m. Holy Communion was celebrated in the chapel. 10 a.m. 
morning service in the Arbor where the Rev. G. B. Christiansen 
preached to about two hundred people. Lunch was served on the 
lawn. Many brought their lunch baskets and nearly all who came 
in the morning remained for the day. A couple of hours were spent 
in happy fellowship. At two p.m. another meeting was held in the 
Arbor where Pastor Christiansen again preached, also the Rev. L. 
Jensen from Ruskin, Nebr. At the afternoon meeting about 250 
persons had come together. The evening devotion (English) was 
in the Chapel, and a rich and blessed day came to a close.” I have 
told you in a somewhat detailed way of different happenings 
through this particular year. It was the year in which the religious 
life at the Motherhouse more compleiely took on the form which 
became typical of the life through later years. 


In the fall of 1909 Sister Marie Hvidbjerg returned to the 
Motherhouse in Copenhagen where she had been consecrated. She 
had for some time desired to do so and the Board granted her 
desire. After her return, she had for some time charge of a small 
sanatorium near Odense, belonging to the Motherhouse. Later 
she was placed as parish sister in Svendborg from where she 
afterwards was transferred to the Motherhouse. There she was 
employed in various capacities till her health entirely gave way 
and she became a helpless invalid. There is little doubt but that 
her last affliction was already making itself felt while she was yet 
at Eben-Ezer; but at that time no one had any thought of what 
was coming. She passed away on May 14, 1925. She had labored 
with great devotion and efficiency during the years she was at 
Eben-Ezer and she made valuable contributions to the develop- 
ment of later years. It had been hoped that she might have re- 
mained connected with the work in’ America; but that was not to 
be. May she rest in peace. 


The fall of 1909 brought several changes. Sister Marie had 
left for Denmark. Sister Maren had just returned from her course 
at Omaha. Mrs. Madsen spent some time resting with friends in 
Ruskin, Nebr. Soon after their return Sister Sine, and not long 
after, Brother Henriksen, were sent to the Motherhouse in Mil- 
waukee both for a course in nursing in the hospital there. 


In a certain sense the institution had reached a sort of a mile- 
stone: The work in Bethesda, Valborg’s Minde, and the House- 
Tents was in good order, Nazareth had been enlarged and com- 
pleted, making it—if not exactly a beautiful—yet a very com- 
fortable and pleasant home with more than twenty rooms for the 
brothers and the old folks. A number of hospital cases had been 
cared for in that building in order to have them separated from 
the work in Bethesda. The deep well had been secured and the 
water supply was very ample. 


There was, however, need for more beds and, with a con- 
fidence that means would be provided, ground was broken late in 
the fall of 1909 and the spring of 1910 for an addition to Bethesda 
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intended to provide sixteen private rooms and a ward for four 
beds. This work became an undertaking making demand on all 
the patience at hand for it took two years before the foundation 
was up four feet above the ground and the building was not ready 
for occupancy before the fall of 1913 (the upper floor not till 1914); 








Bandstand donated by the Town of Brush. 


The 











but it did add some very comfortable quarters when once com- 
pleted. In the meantime another addition was added to the west 
side of Bethesda, and this latter was completed some time before 
the larger building, adding eight beds; but of this I will tell you 
more when we meet again. 


So one thing came into being after the other and with the 
years the grounds became a really beautiful park, rich in its 
variety of vegetation and in scenes which opened many attractive 
views of the buildings. In the spring of 1910 the town of Brush 
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gave the institution the attractive band-stand which through the 
years has added its feature to the landscape as it stands on its 
little hill on the lawn. As one contemplates it all, there is much 
reason for thanksgiving—for is it not the goodness of God which 
set it there? 
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Valborg’s Minde. 


In Front the 








A View: 


But I notice that it soon will be time for Vespers and I need to 
rest a while. How would it be if you both go for a stroll over the 
hill to see if there still is snow on Mt. Evans? Will see you again 
at Vespers. The younger men ascended the hill back of the house, 
and the Old Man leaned back in his seat for a rest. 


(To be continued) 
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